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SAD NEWS. 


NINE-TENTHS OF THE LAW. 


BY THE REY. T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “ BOY AND MAN,” 
** LOMBARDY COURT,” RTC. 


CHAPTER I.—A DULL DAY, 


Our little life 


Is rounded with a sleep. 
—Shakespeare. 


RAIN had been falling steadily at Dulborough 
all day long. It was falling still; and the 
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glass was falling too. ‘‘A poor look-out for to- 
morrow,’ some one said; “especially for them as 
should live to see it; but no one could be sure of 
himself from day to day with such a lesson before 
their eyes.’ The force of the remark will be better 
understood presently. 

Dulborough, not a very lively place at any time, 
was just now under a cloud, in more senses than 
ene. The trees drooped under their burden of 
wet; the dogs in the streets stood and shivered, not 
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finding a dry stone to sit down upon; every hollow 
place in the road was a puddle; the gutters were full. 
Water dropped from the thatched roofs, and sapped 
the plaster walls and stuccoed fronts of the cottages. 
Water ran down the window-panes, percolated 
through the imperfections of the casements, and 
dimmed the glass inside and out. The whole place 
seemed to be sodden with wet. 

Yet in spite of the rain, wherever in the streets a 
projecting roof or corner gave a partial shelter, damp 
men were to be seen leaning their backs against 
damp walls, in groups of twos and threes, conversing 
together after a melancholy fashion, not so much in 
words as by looks, knowing what was passing in 
each other’s minds (or it might rather be said loiter- 
ing there, as they themselves were loitering in the 
street), and giving utterance to the common senti- 
ment only in occasional short sentences or excla- 
mations. 

Here and there the door of a house stood open, and 
men and women, a degree higher in the social scale 
than these outdoor labourers and sympathisers, might 
be seen in the entry, conversing together, or linger- 
ing in silence where they had gone in; not waiting for 
the rain to hold up—there was no chance of that— 
but as if they had nowhere else to go, and nothing 
else to do. 

Most of these were clad in black, having put on 
their best clothes, notwithstanding the wet weather. 
There had been a great demand for black that day in 
Dulborough, and much difficulty in meeting it. 
Usually, when a funeral was to take place, coats and 
other garments were freely lent and borrowed, so that 
the same dark habiliments did mourning duty for 
many different families, irrespective of the ties of 
kindred. The people of Dulborough were for the 
most part poor, and did not wear broadcloth; but 
they were also neighbourly, and when occasion arose 
those who possessed black coats imparted to them 
that-had none. It was at once an accommodation to 
the living and a mark of respect for the dead. A 
similar practice may be observed among wealthier 
and more fashionable people, when empty carriages 
with the blinds drawn down are sent to take part in 
the funeral procession of one whose remains are to 
be honoured. These borrowed coats, however, were 
not empty, but covered warm and sorrowing hearts, 
and were therefore much to be preferred to the 
parade and hollowness of the coach and pair, even 
with the coat of arms upon its panels. 

But now there could be neither borrowing nor 
lending, for the mourning in Dulborough was general, 
and every man wore his own black on his own 
shoulders. The squire, to whom the greater part of 
the village and neighbourhood belonged, the good, 
kind, genial old squire, whom they had all loved and 
honoured, had been carried that day to his last resting- 

lace. 

. He had been cut off suddenly, at a good old age 
indeed, full of years, but healthy and vigorous to the 
last. He might have lived ten years longer, or 
twenty even, for any sign of decay that had been 
noticed. No one could have supposed that he was 
near hisend. He had gone to rest at night, after a 
day spent in the usual quiet routine of his country 
life and duties, and in the morning, when they would 
have called him he was dead. 

Yes, dead; and buried too, by this time. Less 
than a week ago he had been going in and out 
among them as usual, and now he was in the church- 
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yard! The family vault of the Therntons of 
Thickthorn and Dulborough had ‘‘oped its ponderous 
and marble jaws’ to receive the last direct represen. 
tative of that ancient house, and he was laid at ‘rest 
within it. The bell had been tolling at intervals al] 
day long, and was to ring a muffled peal again that 
evening. There had been but little work done 
on any of the farms. The tenants had assembled 
early with their labourers, and after waiting about 
with such shelter as they could obtain, had followed 
the coffin on foot. The school-children, boys and 
girls, had stood by the approach to the churchyard, 
each with a black ribbon on the hat, or a band of 
crape around the arm. The gentry from the neigh. 
bourhood had also been present; and one solitary 
and chief mourner, almost the only surviving relative 
of the late squire, a nephew, himself an orphan, who 
was supposed to be the old squire’s heir, had followed 
next the coffin. 

All was now over, and the mourners had dispersed, 
but it did not seem that any of them could settle down 
to their usual occupations, or dismiss the care and 
sorrow with which their hearts were charged. For 
this had been no empty demonstration, no vain and 
heartless ceremonial. The late squire had been very 
popular among all his neighbours, both high and lov, 
and generally beloved. They hardly knew how much 
they had cared for him until they lost him. He ha‘ 
been not only a public benefactor, a chief supporter 
of their schools and clubs, but a private friend, a 
ready sympathiser in all their joys and troubles, an 
adviser where good counsel was needed, an open- 
hearted, open-handed helper where assistance of a 
more substantial kind could be discreetly rendered. 
He had a cheerful word for every one who-wmet him: 
would ‘pass the time of day ”’ with the poorest of 
his labourers, and stop to talk to them familiarly 
about the weather and the crops, as well as on subjects 
of nearer and more particular interest, knowing all 
about their homes and families. 

Thus it was that they were all talking of him now 
in their houses or in the streets, wherever two or 
three could meet together, condoling with one another 
upon their loss, repeating what the squire had said 
to them the last time they saw him, and remarking 
upon his hale and vigorous.appearance. 

He had stopped to talk to old Dan’l, a labouring 
man withaback like a wheel, who was breaking stones 
by the roadside. He had taken the hammer from his 
hand, and after giving a few strokes with it, which 
had made the stones fly across the road instead 
of breaking them, had returned it to Dan’l, with a 
laugh, confessing that he should never be able to 
earn his bread-and-cheese with it, and giving the old 
man half-a-crown to help him to buy his own. It 
was always half-a-crown with the squire, if not 
more. None of your two-shilling bits! 

He had called at Ned Button’s cottage to ask how 
the children were getting on, that were down witli 
the measles, and had gone in to look at them, and 
had. given Mrs. Button an order for unlimited milk 
from the dairy, and anything else the doctor would 
allow. 

He had met poor Widow Hart, who had buried her 
husband only a‘ week ago, and had given her a 
sovereign to buy mourning with, though he had sent 
her a black dress to go to church in already. Albi, 
and now she had worn it at the squire’s funeral, and 
would think of him as well as of ‘her husband when- 
ever she put it on. They were gone to the same 
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good place together; but no one had ever thought 
how soon one was to follow the other! Here to-day 
and gone to-morrow! Well, it didn’t signify how 
soon, if they were ready. It ought to be a warning 
to them all. So they moralised and mused. 

In the inn yard of the Coach and Horses, the one 
fly which belonged to the establishment, and which 
had been in use to convey a party of mourners from 
an outlying farm, and to take them back again, was 
pushed up under its shed with all the mud upon its 
wheels. Joe Dix, the ostler and driver, who ‘ rode 
postilion ”” at all the weddings of the neighbourhood, 
with a favour on his red jacket, and who drove 
at a-snail’s pace at funerals, with a black silk 
streamer on his hat, had not the heart to throw 
a bucket of water over the wheels that evening; 
they must take their chance, he said, he was moiled 
outside and in. He lingered a few minutes in the 
yard, an object of iaterest to the children and others, 
who looked up to him as a kind of public functionary, 
and then withdrew to the bar. 

There a knot of people were gathered together, 

smoking their pipes in silence. They made room for 
him, and looked at him as if to ask if he had any- 
thing to tell them. He generally brought some news 
back from the places to which his varied occupations 
called him, and did not usually wait to be questioned 
about it, being of a free and communicative dis- 
osition. He had come by way of the lodge at 
Thickthorn, he said; it was the best road in wet 
weather. He had stopped for a moment to ask the 
people who kept the gate how they were getting on, 
and whether there was any news from the Hall. Mr. 
Fellowes had been up there all the afternoon—Mr. 
Fellowes the lawyer, from Nobottle. 

“He would have business to settle, no doubt,” 
said the landlord, who was smoking his pipe with 
the rest. ‘‘Though I suppose everything was left 
pretty straight,” he added, after a few thoughtful 
whiffs. 

“T don’t know about straight,” said Joe. He 
liked to differ with his master sometimes; it added 
alittle to his importance. ‘‘It aren’t all so straight 
as it might be, I’m afeared.” 

“What do you mean?” said the other. At the 
same time all the company took their pipes from 
their lips and looked at Joe inquiringly. 

‘Something wrong about the will, they say,”’ said 
Joe, curtly. 

“T don’t believe it,”’ said the landlord. ‘‘ Squire 
Thornton was a careful man. Young Mr. Arthur 
Neville is to be his heir; that was generally under- 
stood. The squire would be sure to make that 
safe.” 

“Mr. Henry is coming, though, and he is the 
elder brother. He is in foreign parts somewhere, 
but they have written for him, and he may be 
expected any day. They was going to send another 
telegram after him this afternoon. So Mrs. Garton, 
at the lodge, said.” - 

‘‘ Of course they would send to let him know,” said 
the landlord; ‘‘ but that proves nothing. I reckon 
he won’t stay long if he comes.” 

“You're wrong,” said Joe, decidedly. ‘It aren’t 
allso plain as you think for. Mrs. Garton said she 
had understood as there was a hitch somewhere.” 

“T hope not,” said the landlord. ‘If Mr. Henry 
was to have the estate we should none of us 
know where we was; but I shall never believe it till 
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‘‘T noticed that Mr. Arthur looked very miserable 
and downcast, though, to-day,” said one of the com- 


‘*And well he might,” the landlord answered ; 
‘but that proves nothing.” 

“There’s Mr. Fellowes just gone by,” said 
another, looking out of the window; ‘“ driving as 
fast as ever he can.” 

‘You would drive fast if you was out in the rain,”’ 
said the landlord ; ‘‘so that proves nothing.” 

Don’t it?” said Joe Dix, stubbornly. ‘We 
shall see. We shall know what it means by-and-by. 
We shall know what it proves and what it don’t 
prove.” 


CHAPTER II.—STRANGE NEWS, 
But is this the law? 
Ay, marry is it. 
—Shakespeare. 

Or all the tenants on the Thickthorn property there 
was not one who felt the loss of the old squire*more 
keenly than John Brownlow, of the Goshen. The 
Goshen was decidedly the best farm on the estate. 
Brownlow had occupied it for many years, and his 
father and grandfather had held it before him. They 
had ploughed the land with their own hands when 
young, and had looked after it and managed it with 
unremitting care as they grew older. They knew 
better than to impoverish the soil by over-cropping, 
and kept chiefly to the old-fashioned manures pro- 
duced by a plentiful stock of sheep and cattle, letting 
portions of the land lie fallow when necessary. That 
was old Mr, Thornton’s way as well as theirs, and it 
answered well for both. 

The Goshen adjoined the late squire’s home farm, 
so that he and Brownlow often met when going their 
daily rounds, and they never passed within hail of 
each other without a friendly greeting. Often they 
appealed one to another for advice, not only about 
the land which they cultivated, but on parochial and 
other matters of common interest, and although there 
was of course a great difference in their position 
socially, they met together almost on equal terms, and 
were not only excellent neighbours but sincere and 
hearty friends. 

No wonder, then, that when John Brownlow re- 
turned from the funeral on that wet, gloomy afternoon, 
he felt depressed and unhappy. He and his son 
Michael had gone thither on foot, and he was tired 
with his walk home over the heavy ground, with the 
warm wet atmosphere clinging round him. Mrs. 
Brownlow and their daughter Lizzie were waiting 
for them, and the tea was laid in readiness. Lizzie 
had been ailing lately. She was never very strong, 
and they had not thought it prudent to let her go 
from home in such weather, and her mother had 
stayed with her to keep her company. 

‘““Shut the shutters,” Mr. Brownlow said, as he 
entered the room. ‘‘It’s beginning to get dark 
already. Let us have the lamp.” 

That was soon done; but even then, when the 
dreary view from the window was shut out, and 
everything around them wore an air of comfort and 
comparative cheerfulness, the inmates could not help 
yielding to the feeling of depression which the loss 
of their good friend the squire and the event of the 
day had brought upon them. 

Some questions were asked about the funeral ; 
who was there, and how Mr. Arthur, for whom they 
all felt so sorry, had borne himself? Put Mr, 
4 3 
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Brownlow was not in a talking humour; and after 
tea they all lapsed into silence; the master sitting in his 
high-backed arm-chair, pensive and melancholy, Mrs. 
Brownlow engaged with her knitting, and Lizzie with 
a book before her face, which the moisture in her eyes, 
no doubt, prevented her from reading; for it was 
plainly to be seen that she was occupied rather with 
her own thoughts than with those of her author. 

They were disturbed by a knocking at the house 
door, followed by a slight tinkling of the bell. ‘‘ Knock 
and ring’’ was so unusual in that part of the world 
that Mrs. Brownlow looked up with surprise at her 
husband. Lizzie started, hastily applied her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and glanced at the glass over 
the chimney-piece to see if they were red, and then 
resumed her seat and began to read more earnestly 
than before. Immediately afterwards Mr. Arthur 
Neville was announced, and the young gentleman of 
whom they had been lately speaking and thinking 
entered the room. 

It was by no means the first time that he had 
visited them in that house, but they had not seen 
him since his uncle’s death, except at the funeral. 
He had been often with them as a boy, riding about 
the farm with Mr. Brownlow, fishing in the brook 
with Michael, or taking Mrs. Brownlow and Lizzie 
for,a drive in the pony carriage when the latter was 
unwell. 

Great friends they had been in former days; but 
all that had been interrupted since Arthur began his 
career at the University, and of course there would 
be an end to it now that he was to be the squire, as 
every one supposed. 

“Tt is very kind of you to come and see us so 
soon,’’ Mr. Brownlow said, as he rose and shook 
hands with him. But observing how greatly their 
visitor was agitated, he paused, and they were all 
silent for a time. Then, after a few remarks had 
been exchanged, Mrs. Brownlow, with her son and 
daughter, discreetly quitted the room, leaving the 
young squire alone with the master. It was likely 
they might have business to talk over. 

Arthur Neville was but a youth, not yet twenty- 
one years of age. He was at Cambridge, and had 
been sent for immediately upon his uncle’s death. 
He was sister’s son to the late squire. His father 
and mother both were dead, but he had an elder 
brother Henry, as has been already told. Henry 
had inherited his father’s property, very little of 
which had been left to Arthur, he having been taken 
at an early age under his uncle’s protection. Henry 
lived chiefly abroad, but Arthur’s home was at Thick- 
thorn ; and there he usually spent his vacations. 

“This has been a great shock to us all,” Mr. 
Brownlow said, when he found himself alone with 
Arthur Neville. 

‘* Yes, I can hardly realise it.” 

“So sudden! But our dear friend was well pre- 
pared. <A better man, or one more attentive to his 
duties as a Christian, I never knew. We shall all 
miss him terribly.” 

‘** Of course you will.” 

“Though if it be as I have reason to suppose, he 
will be well represented as a landlord. You knew 
him and all his ways so thoroughly, brought up 
as you were under his own roof.” 

“You have not heard, then ?”’ 

‘¢ Heard what ?” 

** About the will?” 

‘*No; it was all in your favour, was it not?” 
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‘“‘Yes, I believe so; but—’ He 
seemed to be incapable of saying more. 

‘My dear Mr. Arthur, what do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ We were very much surprised—Mr. Fellowes as 
well as myself—”’ 

“Take your time, sir,’ 
‘don’t put yourself about.” 

“‘T felt as if I must talk to some one,” Arthur 
Neville answered, as soon as he could control his 
voice ; ‘‘and you are such an old friend. You will 
not think the worse of me for speaking about such 
things at such a time, will you, Mr. Brownlow ?” 

‘‘No, sir; no indeed; but what has happened? 
The will is all right, I hope?” 

‘‘No; all wrong!” 

‘What can you mean?” 

‘‘There is no will.” - 

‘‘ How can that be? It was made years ago, asI 
know, and duly executed and attested.”’ 

“True; and it was produced to-day, but Mr 
Fellowes fears it will be good for nothing.”’ 

‘* What!” 

‘Good for. nothing ; it will not hold water. He is 
as much astonished and distressed as I am, or nearly 
so. It was made, as you say, several years ago, 
and in my favour.” 

‘Yes; I always thought that. Mr. Thornton 
gave me a hint more than once that you would be 
our future landlord.” 

‘‘But he had altered it—cut it about and inter- 
lined it. Ng one can read it; no one can teil exactly 
whatit means. Fellowes says he must have intended 
to make a new will, and used the old one as a rough 
draft, meaning to have it immediately copied and 
re-executed. I suppose that must have been the case, 
for the alterations are evidently quite recent. ‘The 
worst of it is that he has made such a confusion of 
it by repeated alterations and erasures that it is now 
in many important places quite illegible. If he had 
not been taken away so suddenly he would no doubt 
have had it all set right again; but as it is, I féar 
he has virtually destroyed the old will without making 
a new one.” 

“ What—I am almost afraid to ask—what will be 
the consequence ?” 

‘My brother Henry will have the property.” 

‘*'Your brother?” 

‘* Yes, as heir-at-law. The estate will go to him 
at once; it is his already. Unless I can show the 
real intention of the will, and prove it as a valid 
document, it will remain in his possession. His title is 
good till I can show a better, and of that Fellowes 
seems to think there’s not much prospect.” 

John Brownlow was speechless; the look of dis- 
may which sat upon his features represented only 
too faithfully the gravity of the situation. Yet he 
could scarcely believe that the law, or even the facts, 
of the case could be as young Mr. Neville had stated 
them. It seemed incredible that a man of such well- 
known prudence and carefulness, and so exact in his 
business habits as the late Squire Thornton was 
supposed to have been, should have tampered witha 
document upon which so much depended. Even i 
he had done so, it must be open to question whether 
the intention of the will might not be made sufli- 
ciently apparent to render it valid and effectual in 4 
court of equity. 

‘id you see the will yourself ?”? Mr. Brownlow 
asked. , 

‘Most certainly I did. In some places it Was 
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quite illegible; in others it had been interlined, 
while the original clauses remained, so that one 
art of it would contradict the other.” 

«“ Aud what did Mr. Fellowes think about it ?”’ 

‘He fears that nothing can be done with it. He 
has taken charge of it in my interest, and will get 
the best opinions and advice.” My uncle had 
evidently got confused with his alterations, and had 
intended to set the will aside and to begin de novo. 
But death prevented him.” 

“Are you quite sure that another will was not 
actually made?” 

‘Fellowes would have known of it. It must 
have been attested, and the witnesses would have 
been forthcoming. No, there is no other will.” 

‘Where is your brother ? ” 

‘Henry is somewhere on the Continent.” 

‘What has he been doing lately ?” 

“T don’t know; I hardly like.to inquire.” 

“Tf this will. cannot be proved, and if there is no 
other will to take its place, how will it be?” 

‘“T shall have a share of my uncle’s personalty, 
which is but small.” 

“And the real estate—the Hall—the land ?” 

“Henry will have it all.” 

“ Absolutely, for his own?” 

“Yes, absolutely.” 

“It is a terrible thing to think of. I can’t and 
won’t believe that it will ever come to that.” 

“Tt must come to that unless the will can be de- 
ciphered and maintained.” 

They sat and looked at each other for a long time 
without speaking. 


**\ LITTLE PEOPLE,” BUT ‘‘ EXCEEDING WISE.” 
BY THE REV. W. F. WHITE, M.A. 


N entrancing charm 
undoubtedly clings to 
the marvellous history 

mye of “Ants,” most ap- 
positely designated 
by the Inspired Na- 
turalist ‘a little 
people,” but ‘‘exceed- 
> ing wise.” From the 
time of Solomon to the 

» present, the movements and 
y= economy of this liliputian 
ie SU race have awakened in the 
contemplative and observant mind feelings of the 
deepest interest, well-merited respect, and unfeigned 
astonishment. Whether it be in the record of revealed 
truth, in the chronicles of heathen mythology, in the 
pages of historians, in the songs of poets, in the 
enchanted ground of elf-land, amid the graphic 
records of travellers’ experiences, in the letterpress 
of British essayists, between the attractive covers of 
serials and periodicals, in the columns of newspapers, 
in the archives of Governments, in the popular 
literature on natural history, in the more systematic 
registration of the wonders of natural philosophy, 
and in the faithful observation and patient investiga- 
tions of the diligent student of physical phenomena, 
the power of their influence is felt, and the marvels 
of their presence is realised. Would the clissic Jove 
accede to the petition of Aacus, King of CEnopia, to 
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repeople his kingdom, which had been depopulated by 
a pestilence, with a thrifty, industrious, and valiant 
race? According to his expressed desire, we learn 
from the Metamorphoses of Ovid, the ants in an old 
oak-tree were changed into men, called by their 
monarch, myrmidons, from a Greek word signifying 
ants. According to Strabo, however, ‘‘they received 
their name from their industry, because they imitated 
the diligence of the ants, being continually employed 
in cultivating the earth, at first having no other 
retreat than dens and the cavities of trees, until 
fEacus brought them together and settled them 
in more commodious habitations.’? Gould, the 
biographer of those races of the little people inhabit- 
ing ourfisland home, who made his careful observa- 
tions just 130 years ago, when little more than one- 
seventh of the ants now recognised as British were 
then discovered and distinguished, opines that the 
warlike myrmidons must have descended from the 
red ants, because of their sting, but in contradistinc- 
tion to this opinion of the worthy ant-chronicler, I 
would suggest that since the ancestors of the myrmi- 
dons were black and inhabited the oak-tree, the 
beautiful and fragrant jet ant (Formica fuliginosa), 
which as a rule forms its corridors and apartments.in 
the heart of forest trees, must have been the pro- 
genitors of the loyal subjects of Aacus. I should add 
that I have myself seen a strong colony of this 
brilliant ant inhabiting an oak-tree on Hampstead 
Heath eighteen years ago, and I captured many 
specimens, which I now possess in good condition. 


THEIR PREHISTORIC ORIGIN. 


The history of the little people, the objects of our 
charmed contemplation, dates far into geological time, 
long before into man’s nostrils was breathed the 
breath of life. It is noteworthy that in the tertiary 
formations of Gningen and Radobvoj eighty-three 
distinct species of ants have been brought to light 
by the diligence of scientific explorers. 

Many species have been found also in Amber— 
that beautiful topaz-coloured translucent substanco 
which has been fashioned into ornaments to deck 
the fair and render our drawing-rooms and museums 
attractive. We may well believe that it existed 
in a fluid or viscous state, having exuded from 
prehistoric pine-trees and afterwards hardened, 
and, it may be, subjected to the action of subter- 
ranean heat. All kinds of extraneous bodies have 
been discovered entombed in this fossil gum. 
Insects, leaves, drops of water, bits of metal, grains 
of sand, and little stones have been descried in 
the translucent prison-house. It has been assertvil 
that no fewer than 800 species of insects have been 
found in amber, some recognised as similar tu 
existing > a but mostly belonging to extinct 
genera. I have seen a piece of amber in which 
I noticed a party of the little people to the number 
of the mystic seven, and so transparent were tlic 
walls of their ancient prison-house, that the form, 
the colour, the position of the little creatures werv 
distinctly visible, and so beautifully had they been 
preserved by Nature’s unerring and skilful agency, 
that: you could fancy that they had been incar- 
cerated but the day before, instead of having been 
placed under durance and cast into their crystal 
prison myriads of years ago by the irresistible 
force of gravity, which would cause the sluggish 
rill of amber resin to trickle down the gigantic 
stems of ancient pine-trees which once it may 





6 ANTS. 


he formed part of the forest which now slumbers 
beneath the Baltic wave. The translucent topaz- 
coloured stream, thus influenced by gravitation, 
would roll gently down the prehistoric coniferous 
trunks, up and down which the adventurous 
and antique little people would be seeking re- 
creation and sustenance, as is their wont in these 
latter days; would arrest their progress and secure 
them before they would be able to escape, and ere 
they could extricate themselves from their inevitable 
entanglement, would hermetically seal them and 
embalm them for posterity in a crystal tomb. Ihave 
many of these embalmed creations in my possession. 

It is an absolute certainty, therefore, that the little 
people erected their marvellous habitations according 
to accurate architectural rule; formed their subter- 


ranean corridors and tunnels upon principles as true: 


as the most intelligent engineering skill could dic- 
tate; ordered their households and trained up their 
young in the way they should go, so that the end of 
their being should be satisfied; carried out their 
principles of industry, prudence, cleanliness, and 
forethought, according to the allwise direction of their 
unfailing instincts; marching and counter-marching 
with never-flagging energy, fulfilling the while their 
allotted task in the great Creator’s plan with unerring 
precision and untiring perseverance, amid the sombre 
shades of the primeval forests of the tertiary geolo- 
gical epochs, whose decay is marked in the sub- 
merged sands of the Baltic Sea, until the amber- 
weeping trees which had ministered to their sus- 
tenance had become their destruction. 


ANCESTRY OF THE ‘‘ WHITE ANT.’’ 


The Termes also (commonly called the ‘‘ white ant” 
because of the constitution of its colony, its habits, and 
economy being strikingly similar to those of the true 
ant, though it belongs to a distinct class in the insect 
world) has a still more ancient ancestral history. In 
my correspondence with my highly-esteemed friend, 
Mr. Frederick Smith, of the British Museum, whose 
recent death is the occasion of sincere regret to all 
lovers of entomology, and who is so great an authority 
on the subject.of this paper, and to whose unwearied 
kindness in forwarding my investigations into the 
constitution and marvels of the ant world I cannot 
speak too warmly, I find the following intelligence :— 
‘‘Termites are found in a fossil state in many 


parts of Europe, and they have been found in: 


England also in coal-beds. Then, again, they are 
found in amber.” ‘The fossil species found in 
England is named Zermes grandevus.” It is, there- 
fore, an indisputable fact that the ‘‘ white ants” 
lived before the beautiful oolitic Cotswolds were 
placed on their immovable bases, and when the coal 
which we so largely and thankfully utilise to for- 
ward our comfort and convenience was not yet 
formed, but when the mighty vegetable growth to 
which it owed its origin fringed the extensive inland 
seas which harboured the ancient Saurians, and was 
doubtless, in a measure, laid low through the destruc- 
tive agency of this little people. 

Bearing upon the association between ants and 
amber, I would mention a circumstance which has 
come under my own observation. There is one 
class of theorists on the nature and’ formation of 
amber who maintain that it is an animal substance 
similar to bees’-wax, and’ secreted by a peculiar 
kind of ant inhabiting pine forests. I-.think that 





the error—which it manifestly is—may have arisen 
from the fact that bits of a resinous substance 
similar in appearance to amber, and which has been 
distilled from fir-trees, are sometimes found in the 
nests of those ants who forage up and down the 
pine-trunks. For instance, the Formica rufa, or the 
hill-ant, called so from the heap of: sticks and pine. 
needles it collects together in order to roof in its 
many-chambered and extensive habitations, and some- 
times known as the wood-ant, because it as a rule 
dwells in aromatic pine woods, is generally found 
exploring the bark of the Scotch firs in its neighbour- 
hood, and we can readily understand that when it 
encounters any of these resinous exudations, either 
on the point of being detached from the bark or in 
its voyage of discovery to and from the nest meets 
with,them just fallen to the ground, it secures the 
prize, and, either alone or assisted by a willing 
comrade, conveys it to its nest, not, I believe, for 
purpose of food, for which it would not be adapted, 
but for use or ornamentation in the construction of 
the common home. Ia India I have learnt that the 
ant nests erected near the coast are ornamented with 
garnets which glitter in the sand that forms the 
bounds of the sea. I have discovered just ninety- 
four pieces of hardened resinous substance, some of 
which are very similar to amber both in consistency 
and colour, in a nest’of the wood-ant at Weybridge. 
In one bright translucent amber-coloured globule 
there appears to be an air-bubble, and in another a 
small fragment of a pine-needle. 

In Livingstone’s last journal, the great explorer 
describes the exudation of gum from the copal-tres 
in Central Africa, and as it falls to the ground 
encountering the passing insect, which may remind 
us of the phenomenon of the formation of amber 
which the encased pine-needle also surely illustrates. 
From taking a hurried peep into the ant world as it 
once was we are led naturally, therefore, through the 
shadows of the amber-weeping trees, to take a peep 
into the ant world as at present constituted. 


FIRST SIGHT OF THE ‘LITTLE PEOPLE”? AT HOME. 


The lines of my first discoveries in the ant world 
radiated from London, and for the sake of old 
reminiscence, and, moreover, that you, my (attentive) 
readers, may share my first glad surprises, I would 
urge you to accompany me in imagination to the 
pleasant neighbourhood of Blackheath and enjoy a 
healthful enterprising ramble through sunny field 
and sombre wood. The morning air is invigorating 
and exhilarating. It is, you may suppose, in the 
month of January, 1861. The bitter frost is gone; 
the pools, however, are still ice-bound, and the rivulet, 
gathering strength from melting snow, gurglesthrough 
the emerald! meadows, for Nature, smiling, is for a 
while casting aside her wintry garments. The wel- 
come sun shines gloriously as he climbs the azure vault 
of heaven and wakens into songs of gladness the fea- 
thered warblers in the leafless hedges. The hare 
bounds gracefully across our path; the frightened 
game flutters with the well-known scream from wood- 
land cover. The sunlight reveals lichens and mosses 
creeping over the gnarled trunks and bare arms of 
British oaks. The fungi, too, we notice, helping to 
adorn and beautify ;° and see how beneath the 
gentlest pressure their blossom goes up as golden 
dust: We very soon came upon an extensive colony 
of the very little people I am in search of, and not 
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A “LITTLE PEOPLE,” BUT “EXCEEDING WISE.” 7 


one colony but many; a raised turf-mound indicating 
the position of each colony. Spade in hand we (for 
I was accompanied by an interested lad), enter 
several of their sloping grassy habitations, in which 
we find them safely sheltered. And now let me give 
you the result of my experience. 

The teeming population we found rather drowsy, for 
it must be borne in mind that the little people gene- 
rally sleep throughout the winter months. Our violent 
and unceremonious entrance, and, to them, our violent 
and unaccountable attack, tégether with the sudden 
exposure in consequence to the life-giving energy of 
the sun’s cheerful rays, caused them, as we should 
do under similar circumstances, to start up and look 
about them, thinking and hoping perchance that all 
is a dream; but no! all is reality, the attack is 
repeated, and both themselves and their winter 
quarters are removed by means of what to them 
would appear a lever of curious shape and monstrous 
size. Some being erushed the while, dismay spreads 
throughout the colony; not a few run hither and 
thither to ascertain the cause of the fatal intrusion 
upon their privacy, and when they gaze in wonder 
at the two grim giants working the implements of 
aggression, terrdr-stricken they seize their tender 
offspring in their arms and endeavour to carry them 
out ef harm’s way. The efforts of the many are, 
however, unavailing ; they are safely captured, taken 
prisoners, and, together with their young, their farm 
stock, and the many chambers of their curiously- 
fashioned domicile, placed in a receptacle with which 
we, with considerable foresight, had provided our- 
selves; and when I mention that these colonists, num- 
bered by hundreds if not by thousands, with their 
countless little ones, their cattle, and the corridors, the 
saloons, the dormitories, and the nurseries of their 
well-appointed, marvellously-constructed messuage, 
were, on my return from my successful raid, deposited 
for the sake of observation in a glass vessel, not twelve 
inches in diameter and in depth, it will readily be 
acknowledged that the assertion of Solomon is amply 
vindicated, that the subjects of our contemplation are 
a little, a very little people. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF TWO TRIBES UNDER SAME ROOF. 


To make, however, assurance doubly sure, let 
us take two in our hands and examine them. 
Our surprise is awakened when we find that they 
differ in colour—one being yellow and the other 
red. Careful investigation assures us that they 
are representatives of two distinct tribes of the 
little people, the yellow far outnumbering the red, 
and though we find them both living amicably under 
the same roof, yet occupying distinct though adjoin- 
ing tenements, with separate apartments, entrances, 
and establishments. They do not always live thus in 
friendly juxtaposition; far oftener apart. I have 
found them occupying the same hillocks on the glebe 
land, Stonehouse. The name of the yellow ant is 
Formica flava, and of the red, Myrmica scabrinodis. 
Both species are common. The mounds of the Flava 
may frequently be noticed in meadows, on the sides 
of railway cuttings and embankments, and on the 
grassy slopes and summits of hills, where I have 


— seen them adorned with the sweet perfumed 
thyme, 


POPULAR NAMES OF THE ‘LITTLE PEOPLE.” 


An ancient name for an ant is Pismire. Shake- 





speare, in King Henry rv, puts these words in tke 
mouth of Hotspur : 


‘** Why, look you, I am whipp’d and scourg’d with rods, 
Nettled and stung with pismires, when I hear of .... 
Bolingbroke.” 


Pismire, I understand, is a Danish word, from puid 
and myre, signifying such ants as live in hillocks. 

The common name, however, for ant is Lmmet. 
When exploring in the neighbourhood of Stonehouse, 
I came across a Gloucestershire peasant lad, and 
interrogated him as to his knowledge of ants. He 
had never heard of them. I then showed him some 
of the little people who had formed their habitation 
in a hillock in the very meadow where he was tend- 
ing his cattle. He exclaimed, evidently recognising 
them as old friends, ‘‘They be emmets; I’ve seen 
them running up and down yon bank.” Emmet is 
derived from the Saxon comet, cemette, and so ant, 
and signifies those that live under stones and old 
ruins, since, instead of raising hillocks and construct- 
ing their houses in and beneath them, so that, in 
consequence of the sloping sides of their turf-covered 
roof, the rain of heaven falls away, and they them- 
selves are kept dry, they oftentimes arrange their 
homes beneath the shelter of old walls and stones, 
which of course answer equally as well the desired 
end. 

At the foot of one of the slopes of Stinchcombe 
Hill, in the autumn of 1876, I found a colony of 
Myrmica scabrinodis under almost every stone I saw, 
and there were many scattered over the greensward ; 
and in company with one colony I discovered two 
specimens of a very rare ant, which I had never found 
before; and the following year, when investigating 
the same interesting ground with my elder son, I 
came upon a strong and independent colony of this 
same rare ant. My young companion having turned 
over a stone, called out, ‘‘Here are some black 
ants!” and to my surprise and pleasure, there were 
disclosed several passages lined with these little 
colonists, the light reflected from their polished bodies 
giving them the appearance of so many black beads. 
The name of this ant is Myrmecina Latreillii, and it 
possesses the singular instinct of feigning death on 
being touched. Strange to say, I found one of this 
rare species last year in a ripe strawberry in my 
garden. I should mention that within a radius of 
about six miles from Stonehouse I have discovered 
no less than nine distinct species of ants living under 
stones, bearing the following names :—Formica nigra, 
Formica fusca, Formica flava, Formica aliena, Formica 
cunicularia, Myrmica scabrinodis, Myrmica levinodis, 
Myrmica ruginodis, and Myrmicena Latreillit. 

As Ihave found Formica flava and Myrmica scabri- 
nodis residing in different parts of the same hillock, 
so I have found them peacefully located under the 
same stone near Stonehouse, and also in the charm- 
ing neighbourhood of Lynmouth and Minehead, 
the different species, however, maintaining perfectly 
distinct establishments under the common roof. 
When dislodging the stone and disturbing the two 
colonies, the two species, pouring out of their respec- 
tive chambors to ascertain the cause of the disturb- 
ance, have not unfrequently come into contact, and a 
desperate conflict has ,ensued, the unhappy conse- 
quence possibly of a misunderstanding having sprung 
up as to the occasion of their discomfort, and each 
attributing it to the unwarrantable interference of its 
near neighbour. 





NEW YEAR’S DAY IN CANTON. 


LT a chiefly strikes the traveller on arriving in 

Canton is, not so much the temples, though 
of these there are, I believe, about eight hundred 
dedicated to gods and goddesses innumerable; it is 
the common street life which fascinates the eye and 
bewilders the mind. He is in a vast city, with 
countless streets extending for miles in every direc- 
tion, all narrow, rarely exceeding eight feet in 
width, and hung on either side with symbols 
of trades, or with tall wooden signboards, from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, some black, others 
scarlet or emerald green, but all alike bearing 
large gilt characters, which, though really nothing 
more ‘than the name of a shop, appear to our 
ignorant eyes both beautiful and mysterious. 
Picture to yourself these busy streets, thronged with 
an ever-moving crowd of Chinamen, nearly all 
dressed in blue, and all, without exception, with 
quaintly shaved heads, and that long plait of glossy 
black hair which we so irreverently, and in defiance 
of natural history, persist in calling a pigtail. There 
is no drowsiness here. All are intent on their own 
business, and hurry to and fro, yet never seem to 
touch or jostle one another. 


All are on foot, except when a foreigner, woman, 
or mandarin is carried along on men’s shoulders in a 


curious closed-up chair. The wonder is how the 
bearers can make their way through the crowded 
streets; but they keep up a constant shouting, and 
the patient people stand aside; so the cumbersome 
chair passes rapidly, unchecked by the multitude of 
busy tradesmen, who also hurry along, each carrying 
on his shoulder a pole, from which are suspended 
his very varied goods. Thus a confectioner, or 
baker, has two large boxes, with trays of good 
things; a fishmonger carries two large flat tubs full 
of live fish, that most in favour being a long narrow 
flat fish, resembling a silver sword; or perhaps he 
carries two trays of bleeding fish, cut up into por- 
tions suited to the humblest purses. The butcher 
likewise has two trays of raw meat, divided into 
infinitesimal portions, of dubious animals. The gar- 
dener brings his flowers and vegetables, slung in two 
large flat baskets ; the artificial florist carries his in a 
box with trays, and rings a sort of small bell as he 
goes along; and the barber carries his quaint scarlet 
stool, brass basin, and razors, ready to do any amount 
of shaving and hair-dressing in the open street. Our 
old apple-women are represented by men selling 
sugar-cane and oranges all ready peeled, these being 
sold for a*smaller sum than the unpeeled; inasmuch 
as the rind is worth more for medicinal purposes 
than the fruit itself. The water supply is carried on 
by men rushing along with full buckets. 

One singular feature in the streets of Canton is the 
multitude of blind beggars, who go about in strings 
of eight or ten together—literally the blind leading 
the blind. Nor are other beggars lacking—wild, 
unkempt-looking creatures, who gather in picturesque 
groups round the clay ovens, where, on payment of 
infinitesimal coin, savoury food is prepared and 





served out to them, smoking hot, in small China 
bowls. 

I believe the chief secret of the fascination which 
these streets must possess for every artist, lies in the 
fact that every house is open right away to the back, 
revealing home life in its inmost recesses, and where 
you can turn your eye aside from looking along the 
street, either to right or left, each shop frontage of 
ten feet reveals a scene which would make the fortune 
of the artist who could render it faithfully. Herea 
shop is not merely a receptacle of articles for sale; it 
is also a manufactory, where, if you have leisure to 
linger, you can watch each process from the begin- 
ning; and, if the various things in common use 
among these strange people strike us as quaint, much 
more curious is it to see them actually made. 

Limited, moreover, as is the space in their tiny 
shops, each has at least three shrines set apart for 
family worship. At the threshold is a tablet to the 
earth gods, before which on certain evenings are set 
red tapers and incense sticks. Within the home are 
the ancestral tablets and the altar of the kitchen god, 
each of which requires many offerings and an ever- 
burning light. A vast multitude of shops have also 
an altar to the god of wealth. As seen from the 
street, the central and most striking object is invariably 
the name of the shop painted on a large board in 
gold and bright colours, with so much carving and 
gilding as to make it really a gorgeous object. 
Above this is generally placed an image or picture of 
some lucky sage, or the god of wealth, while below 
are two gaudy fans, to which at the New Year fes- 
tival are added enormous ornaments of gold and 
coloured flowers, while gay lanterns of very varied 
form and pattern hang in front to light up the whole. 
Even in the countless boats which throng the river, 
each the only home of a whole family, probably con- 
sisting of three generations, thero is not one in which 
a comparatively large corner is not given up to the 
domestic shrine ; and the fact that a large number of 
the boat population have become Roman Catholic 
does not visibly affect the custom, the image of the 
Blessed Virgin replacing that of the goddess of 
mercy. 

I wish I could give youa faint idea of a thousandth 
part of what I saw in my first morning’s walk 
through the principal streets of Canton before we 
even began to explore its temples and other wonder- 
ful sights. This was merely an idle morning on foot, 
when we had leisure to look about us and watch the 

reparations already being made for the great New 

ear festival. The tall signboards in the open 
streets were now being adorned with festoons of 
crimson cloth and large tassels and bunches of gilt 
flowers, adding yet more colour to the scene, while 
here and there mats hung across the narrow space 
above our heads broke the line of clear blue sky 
and cast a deep cool shadow below. At intervals the 
streets are spanned by stone archways, forming part 
of the fireproof walls which divide the city into small 
sections, and having strong fireproof doors which can 
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be closed in case of any disturbance. These arch- 
ways are generally adorned with sculpture and 
carving. 

Every now and then some great man was borne 
past us in his heavy chair, followed by lesser men 
riding, while retainers on foot ran before to clear the 
way. Nowit was a marriage party, the bride’s chair 
gorgeous with scarlet and gold, and her wedding gifts 
carried in scarlet boxes, all supposed to be full. Soon 
after we met a great procession in honour ef some 
idols*which were:conveyed along in gaudy cars, and 
precedéd by crowds of’ small boys carrying lanterns 
and.banners. ‘Then a funeral overtook us, with 
mourners all dressed in white, bearing the dead in 
the massive wooden coffin which had probably been 
given him many years previously by his dutiful 
children, and which even now was not on its way to 
burial, but to be laid in the City of the Dead, there to 
remain in its own hired house, rented at so much a 
month, perhaps’ for years, till the priests chose to 
announce that the auspicious moment for burial had 
at length arrived, when it might be laid in a horse- 
shoe-shaped tomb on some bleak hillside. 

I went a few days later to visit this City of the 
Dead, and an extraordinary place it is. Just outside 
the city walls lie a vast expanse of barren hills, all 
covered with the graves of nameless dead. You pass 
a small-lake shaded by trees, where a multitude of 
white cranes roost; and, passing through a walled 
enclosure and the court of a small temple with gilded 
images, you enter the city, which is laid out just like 
a city of the living, in a labyrinth of streets of small 
houses, in each of which rest from one to three of 
these..large wooden coffins, hidden by a screen, in 
front of which stands an altar with the usual altar 
vessels for flowers, lights, and incense. These for 
the dead are mostly of the coarsest green pottery. 
Large-gaily-dressed figures, all of paper, guard the 
four corners of the room, silk or paper lanterns hang 
from the roof, and some have very showy state um- 
brellas, all made of paper, gilt and coloured. Some 
have horses, others a complete apparatus for opium 
smoking, but all in paper. The dead are supposed 
to require many things in the far country, but they 
are easily satisfied. Houses, horses, boots, boxes, 
rolls of silk, large lumps of gold and silver money, 
are all acceptable, but they need only be made of 
paper and bamboo, and are offered as burnt sacri- 
fices. The food offered: is very real, figs roasted 
whole, and other delicacies, but happily the hungry 
dead only care to feast on the smell, the impalpable 
essence, and are content to let their descendants enjoy 
the substantial reality. The City of the Dead has 
what I may call suburbs of wretched outhouses, 
where poor neglected coffins are placed. Relatives, 
weary of paying house-rent and waiting many years 
for the priests to declare the lucky moment for 
burial, have at last stopped payment. Then the 
coffins are removed to these sheds to await permis- 
sion from the authorities for burial at some spot on 
the surrounding hills. 

After seeing this place, I paused with far greater 
interest before the many shops which exist for the 
sole purpose of making gold and silver paper money 
and other articles to be burnt as offerings to the dead. 
Then we explored shops where curious masks and 
gorgeous crowns. and other theatrical properties are 
manufactured. "We passed by exchanges of money, 
whose sign is a huge string of gilt cash like those 
in use here, and which are worth about a_ thou- 





NEW YEAR’S DAY IN CANTON. 


sand to a dollar; and we lingered long, watching 
jewellers making exquisite ornaments of king. 
fishers’ feathers, green and blue, inlaid like 
enamel on a gold ground. A few steps farther 
we paused beside an ivory-carver, producing the 
most delicate and costly work, undisturbed by 
passers-by. Next we halted to see the processes 
of rice being husked and pounded by foot mills, and 
wheat ground to flour by bullocks turning grind- 
stones. It was so odd to be standing in the stre:t 
and to look in at a narrow frontage, past a family 
party quietly dining, and to see away into the long 
perspective of a far back store, wherein at least a 
dozen of these primitive bullock mills were working 
inaline. Beyond the blue haze and gloom of this 
interior we could see bright sunlight in the inner 
court, where the women were spinning cotton. Then 
we turned into a glassblower’s house, and watched 
the glass being blown into the form of a huge globe, 
then cut in pieces and flattened in a furnace. Close 
by were a family of weavers, weaving beautiful 
flowered silks in hand looms, by a process called 
draw-loom, a lad sitting on the top of the machine 
working with hands and feet, pulling up a series of 
cords which produces the pattern. Next we paused 
to see silk embroiderers producing most artistic 
pictures of needlework, heedless of our presence. 
Need I tell you how gladly we would have 
lingered for hours at the shops of paper umbrella 
makers, fan makers, artificial flower makers, design- 
ers of quaint and beautiful lanterns, and lamps of all 
sorts? Coopers, carpenters, wood-carvers—each had 
its own special interest for us. Even the tailors cut- 


ting out strange silken garments, and the washermen 


ironing, were novelties in the way of street scenes; 
and the very tallow-chandlers become picturesque in 
this country, with their bunches of little red candles 
for domestic shrines, and gorgeously ornamented 
ones for the use of the temples and wealthy men. 

But we hurried past all these that we might see 
the precious jade stone being cut in thé most primi- 
tive hand machines. One whole street was entirely 
occupied by jade shops, of which we. also saw an 
immense market, which is only open in the early 
morning, and where thousands of stalls are ranged 
in long lines, selling nothing else. Considering the 
large prices commanded by the smallest jade orna- 
ment, the value here represented must have been 
something enormous. ‘Then came more ivory-car- 
vers, and workers in kingfishers’ feathers, and then 
a whole street for the sale of beautiful blackwood 
furniture, which is really made of Singapore red- 
wood, but which takes a colour and polish equal to 
the finest ebony, and is far less brittle, and I think 
the goods produced are handsomer than the black 
carved furniture of Bombay. 

In many of these shops an unusual willingness to 
sell their goods at reasonable prices plainly indicated 
the approach of the New Year, as did also the number 
of street stalls for the sale of small cyrios, inasmuch | 
as it is a positive necessity for all accounts to be 
settled before the close of the Old Year, and therefore 
a tradesman will sometimes even sell at a loss in order ; 
to realise the sum necessary to meet his liabilities. 
Should he fail to do so, he is accounted disgraced, his 
name is written on his own door as a defaulter, his 
business reputation is lost, and no one will hence- 
forth give him credit. I believe that debts which 
are not settled on New Year’s Eve cannot sub- 
sequently be recovered, for a curious custom exists 
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whereby a creditor who has vainly pursued a debtor 
all through the night may still follow him after day- 
break, provided he continues to carry his lighted 
lantern, as if he believed it was still night. 

Another symptom of the approaching festival was 
the large number of peasants come in from the 
country with branches of early blossoming peach and 
bundles of budding sticks. These buds open ina 
few days, and bunches of small red, rather wax-like 
bells appear. Every man, however poor, and every 
boat on the crowded river, endeavours to have some 
blossom to greet the New Year. Pots of narcissus 
find ready purchasers, and the market-gardeners of 
Faa Tee find large custom from the rich mandarins, 
both for the adornment of their own homes and of 
their splendid guilds. In these gardens we saw 
camelias, roses, chrysanthemums, and most fragrant 
Japanese daphnes; also all manner of absurd figures 
of men, animals, and pagodas, the plants being 
trained over wire frames, while bells, hands, heads, 
and huge eyes of porcelain are added. Near these 
gardens we passed through a large fair, where poor 
people were buying New Year adornments for their 
homes, chiefly consisting of paper scrolls with lucky 
characters, and bunches of gilt paper flowers. 

You must not suppose that the Chinese New Year 
falls on the same day as ours. On the contrary, it 
varies considerably, being regulated by the date of 
the new moon nearest to the day when the sun has 
reached the 15° of Aquarius—that is to say, some- 
where in the latter half of January. This year 
(1879) it fell on the 22nd January. The festival is 
kept up for about a fortnight, during which there is 
much play and little work. In fact, all who can 
afford it devote a whole month to feasting and recrea- 
tion and theatrical exhibitions. Public and private 
business are alike set aside as far as possible, and 
relaxation from all cares is the one thing aimed at. 
The seal of office belonging to every mandarin is 
formally sealed up on the 20th day of the twelfth 
month, and so remains for one month, a few blank 
sheets having been stamped ready for use in case of 
any sudden emergency, and marked with four cha- 
racters in red ink, to prove that they actually were 
stamped before the festive day, when the seal was 
laid by, a day which is always observed with much 
feasting and rejoicing. In short, it is the beginning 
of the holidays. 

Four days later comes the special worship of the 
god and goddess of the kitchen, who are then sup- 
posed to ascend to heaven to give in their report of the 
good or evil deeds of the family to the Supreme 
Ruler, so it is desirable to start them in a good 
humour. The Tartars, and all who honour them 
with meat-offerings, do so on the 23rd day of the 
twelfth month. Those who only give them vege- 
tables and fruits do so on the following day. They 
are not supposed to return to earth till the fourth day 
of the New Year. Their pictures are pasted up in 
every house, and are annually renewed. Every 
house and temple in the city now undergoes a regular 
house-cleaning; floors are scoured, walls washed, 
and it is considered an especially lucky omen to 
Sweep the house with a broom made of bamboo 
shoots. In rich men’s houses carpets are laid down ; 
the beautiful blackwood furniture is covered with 
crimson embroidered cloth ; gorgeous gold and arti- 
ficial flower.ornaments, banners, scrolls, charmed 
words and characters, are hung up in the reception- 
rooms, which are also decorated with fragrant plants. 


‘gunpowder. 





On every portal door in the whole city are fastened 
pictures of two celebrated Chinese generals, who, 
three hundred years ago, were appointed doorkeepers 
to the emperor, who was nightly tormented by bad 
spirits. , So successfully did they keep watch and 
ward that the evil spirits never again crossed his 
threshold, and from that day to this they have been 
reverenced as guardians not only of temple doors, 
but of the threshold of every home; and those who 
are too poor to buy their portraits at least mark 
their doors with the characters which represent their 
names, while on either side of the door they fasten 
strips of red paper, bearing inscriptions supposed to 
bring luck to the house. Sometimes you may observe 
that these strips are of blue paper, which, like the 
blue silk plaited with the hair, implies mourning in 
the house. Other placards, craving good luck for the 
dwelling and its inmates, are posted up by the 
beggars, who do not fail to claim their reward on 
New Year’s morning, when wise householders bestow 
on the beggars’ guild such Jargesse as compounds all 
claims by the fraternity for the coming year. 

So the preparations for the feast goon. At intervals 
on the last day and night of the year all people, of 
whatsoever social degree, present offerings and 
thanksgiving at their domestic and ancestral altars 
for care vouchsafed during its course ; joss-sticks are 
burnt, lamps and candles are kept burning brightly, 
and offerings laid before the shrines; gongs are 
beaten, and an incessant discharge of fire-crackers 
kept up. These consist of red tubes containing gun- 
powder, resembling miniature cartridges, and fas- 
tened together in rows, which, being thrown on the 
ground, go off with a sharp report. These, being 
let off at intervals before every door to frighten away 
bad spirits, produce an almost incessant and deafen- 
ing noise, and fill the air with smoke and smell of 
On the last night the noise of crackers 
reaches its height, and if only the evil spirits have 
ears they must surely suffer as much as we, the un- 
sympathetic white “ barbarians,” and flee anywhere 
to get beyond its reach. 

All who can afford it have a great family banquet, 
which is often prolonged for many hours, the multi- 
tude of small dishes and wearisome succession of 
courses forming the great feature at a Chinese feast. 
Just before midnight fresh offerings are laid before 
the ancestral tablets, bonfires are lighted, presents 
made to servants and children, and those who possess 
new clothes put them on. All endeavour, at least, 
to have clean clothes for this occasion. 

To such as care to note similar customs iv many 
lands, it is worthy of remark that the red string, 
which has so long been esteemed lucky in all parts 
of the world, has its place here. Copper cash are 
strung on red twine to give away on New Year’s 
morning, a red silk thread is plaited in the children’s 
hair, and small packets of cash or of melon seeds are 
tied up in red paper to give to friends. Eggs dyed 
of a deep-red colour also find great favour, especially 
as offerings to a goddess much worshipped by women, 
but I do not think the use of these is confined to any 
special season. I have seen them for sale all over 
China, from Hong Kong to Pekin, and from Christ- 
mas to Midsummer, which is the limit of my per- 
sonal observation. But eggs, on which quaint 
mythological subjects are painted, are only to be 
obtained at the spring festival. 

To foreigners the interest of the New Year festival 
culminates on its eve, when the streets are thronged 
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with people, all buying and selling, every one hoping 
to profit by his neighbour’s necessities to drive hard 
bargains. The street known as Curio Street is lined 
from end to end with a double row of street stalls, 
where much trash, and occasionally some good thing, 
is offered for sale. Having examined the goods by 
daylight, we returned at night to see the great fair. 
It was simply a dense crowd, through which we made 
our way with some difficulty. Having filled a basket 
with trifles as mementoes, we had started homewards, 
when I expressed regret that I had not secured two 
white china lions for which we had made a bid; 
whereupon my companion most kindly volunteered to 
go back and fetch them. I sat for about half an 
hour, alone with a crowd of Chinese shopkeepers, 
who were having an angry discussion over their New 
Year’s Eve accounts. 

We got home just before midnight, but even from 
the quiet of the Shamien—as the green artificial 
island sacred to foreigners is called—we could hear 
the roar of fire-crackers from the river and the city, 
and it continued for some hours. Indeed, there can 
be little time for rest, for long before dawn worship 
must be offered to the gods of earth and heaven, 
and sacrifices prepared, which are laid on a tem- 
porary altar in an outer room. These consist gene- 
rally of five or ten small cups of tea, the same of 
wine, also of divers vegetables, a bowl of rice with 
ten pairs of chop-sticks, an almanack of the new year 
tied with red string for luck, two or more ornamental 
red candles, and a pile of loose-skinned mandarin 
oranges, which, from their name (Kek, meaning also 
‘auspicious ”) are considered a lucky emblem, and, 
as such, are given to all visitors. After a salvo of 
noisy crackers to frighten evil spirits, the head of 
the household adores heaven and earth in the name 
of the assembled family, giving thanks for past pro- 
tection, and craving blessings for the coming year. 
This act of adoration is followed by another feu de 
Jove and the burning of much joss-paper and mock 
paper money. 

Worship must next be rendered to the domestic 
gods. Another set of offerings must be prepared ; 
small cups of tea and wine, tiny bowls of rico and 
vegetables, lighted candles and incense, burning of 
mock money. No animal food is offered on this day, 
and many families abstain from eating it, from rever- 
ence to the spirits of heaven and earth. 

Tho deceased ancestors of the family are then wor- 
shipped, and a third set of offerings, similar to those 
already given to the gods, must be laid before the 
ancestral tablets, which are generally kept in an 
inner room. 

On the first day of the New Year, all great man- 
darins and public officials are supposed to do homage 
to the emperor. Those in the neighbourhood of 
Pekin congregate at the imperial palace, where the 
emperor receives them in person. But as there are 
of course multitudes in all parts of the empire who 
can never hope to see their great master in visible 
presence, there is, in every important city, a special 
temple, called the emperor’s temple, in which the 
object of veneration is a throne representing the 
Dragon Throne of the Imperial Palace at Pekin. It 
is approached by a flight of nine steps, a mystic 
number; and on the throne is placed a tablet, with 
an inscriptien which is equivalent to the old Eastern 
salutation, ‘‘O king, live for ever.’’ Tablets to the 
same effect are found in all Chinese temples, of what- 
ever denomination. 





To the imperial temple all officials flock, at about 
4 a.m., to do reverential homage to the tablets on the 
Dragon Throne, standing afar off as being unworthy 
to approach a symbol so sacred. They then makea 
regular pilgrimage to the temples of innumerablo 
deities and sages of old, such as Confucius, the Queen 
of Heaven, the wind and fire gods, the god of litera- 
ture, the dragon king, and many others. ‘But as 
prayer should be offered in the first freshness of 
morning, many of the temples are not visited till the 
second day of the year, when they are thronged in 
the first dim light of approaching dawn, and the 
burning of joss-sticks and flaring joss-paper in the 
great braziers add to a scene at all times pic- 
turesque. 

The gods having been duly adored, homage must 
next be paid to all parents and grandparents, by their 
descendants, who kneel reverentially, while offering 
their New Year congratulations. Much feasting 
ensues, and then a round of full-dress visits must be 
paid ; richly dressed mandarins and ladies are carried 
along in their closely-closed sedan-chairs, and friends 
on meeting stand still and bow repeatedly, while 
affectionately shaking their own hands. Sometimes 
sugar-canes are fastened on to a lady’s chair, as a 
symbol of goodwill to the friend she visits. The 
visits are most ceremonious, involving reverential 
homage to all elders and superiors from juniors and 
inferiors. 

Relatives of a family coming to call are led to the 
domestic altar, where they worship the ancestral 
tablets. Then sweetmeats and cakes are handed 
round, and tea, with either an olive or an almond in 
each cup, for luck. Presents of eatables are sent to 
friends; baskets of the lucky loose-skinned orange 
and cakes of cocoa-nut, small seeds and sugar fried 
in oil and made up into brown balls. ‘These were 
given to us at the house of a wealthy noble, whose 
very kindly wife and daughters, seeing that we 
thought them nice, not only insisted on filling our 
mouths with very large pieces, but sent a large 
basketful home with us. We saw innumerable roast 
pigs and fowls being carried along the streets, either 
as gifts to the living or offerings to the dead, or to 
the gods. 

About noon we went for a walk through the streets, 
usually so busy, but they seemed as if under a spell, 
all asleep. After the noise and hubbub of the pre- 
ceding night, this stillness was the more remarkable. 
Almost every shop was shut, for it is considered an 
unlucky omen to buy or sell on the New Year, and 
poor indeed must be the man who will do so. And 
yet we certainly did see some very respectable clothes 
shops open, and others selling sweetmeats and other 
food ; still these are very exceptional, and most shops 
remain closed for several days. Indeed, the longer 
they can afford to do so the more highly are they 
esteemed by their neighbours. The deserted streets 
were all red with the remains of the paper fire- 
crackers let off on the previous night; and as to certain 
temples we visited, their floors were literally strewn 
ankle-deep with the relics of the midnight battle 
fought with the devils. On the second day after the 
New Year we visited a great toy market for children, 
gay with images floating on silver clouds, bunches o! 
gold and coloured flowers, and all manner of cheap 
playthings, a perfect Paradise for the little ones. 
There were also markets in the open sireets, for the 
sale of paper lanterns of every conceivable form— 
flowers and fruits, fishes and animals, dragon-tlies, 
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dragons, pigs, horses, crabs, etc. Ono very pretty 
form is five butterflies so arranged as to form a square 
lamp. In some, quaint processions of figures are 
made to move round and round by the action of 
heated air. Parents who have been blessed with off- 
spring in the past year buy lamps and present them as 
ex votos at the neighbouring temples. Those who 
crave additions to their family also buy lanterns, to 
which they attach their names. They present them 
to one of the temples, where they are lighted from 
the sacred fire of the altar lamps and suspended for 
some days, after which they are sent back to the house 
of the suppliant, to be suspended before his domestic 
shrine, above which are placed small waxen images 
of the gods of rank, happiness, and long life. 

There are at this time all manner of processions in 
the streets at night, when men and women are 
dressed to represent characters in ancient Chinese 
stories ; sometimes a monstrous dragon is represented, 
but he more resembles a centipede, the legs of the 
men who move him being plainly visible. These, 
with torch and lantern-bearers to swell the show, are 
among the amusements of the evening. 

The seventh day is one of especial merry-making. 
On this day even small-footed ladies of highest birth 
venture out. Some who can just manage to toddle 
alittle, and the soles of whose silken boots do not 
exceed two inches in length, are supported by their 
large-footed women. Some have literally to be 
earricd on the backs of their attendants. They go 
by river to various public gardens, and every canal 
and creek is crowded with flower-boats, as they are 
called, filled with gaily-dressed and highly-rouged 
ladies, forming charming pictures of brilliant colour. 
Large family parties dine together on this day, and 
sometimes a small tree with many branches is placed 
before the altar of the ancestral tablets, as a symbol 
of hope that the family may never cease to flourish. 
Dinners are also given to the poor, who are sum- 
moned to the feast by messengers going through the 
streets beating gongs, and calling from house to 
house to bid the guests ‘‘Come, for all things are 
now ready.’’ Thus the New Year is fairly begun. 
A few days more to allow time for the effects of such 
unwonted festivity to pass away, and our Chinese 
friends once more resume their accustomed round of 
steady plodding work and frugal living. 


Cc. F. GORDON CUMMING. 
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‘* THE king is dead! Long live the king!” 
How oft those words renowned 

Come back to me when-joy bells ring 
With sweet and cheering sound ! 

Those bells that say, ‘‘ A Year is dead ! 
Another’s king to-day !” 

Aye, king, ere yet the echoing chime 
Of midnight dies away ! 


And though the wintry winds oft sing 
The dead king’s funeral song, 
We know that round the new-born king 
Spring flowers will bloom ere long ! 
Then be thy sorrows what they may, 
Let hope dispel each fear, 
When all who meet thee, smiling, say, 
‘* A happy, bright New Year!” 
LEWIS NOVRA, 
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GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 


HO will dare to say that old people—old men 

as well as old women—cannot be classed 
among the beautiful? ‘Those who say so, or think 
so, are but little able to judge rightly of the best of 
God’s works. There is a beauty of age as there isa 








beauty of youth; very different, no doubt; yet it is 
not too much to say the one advances quite as power- 
ful a claim to affection as the other ; and is, at least, 
as certain to receive it. Is there one of you, my 
young readers, who will not uphold me in this 
assertion, if you send memory some distance back, 
and call your witnesses from a Past? Nay, let the 
youngest among you picture the beloved face made 
venerable by years, and decide whether it has not 
been also rendered beautiful by Time. 

There never was a falser assertion than that which 
tells us “‘ beauty is only skindeep.” Things material 
are not the only “joys for ever.”” There is a beauty 
that never fades, and cannot die. It is the beauty 
of the soul that gives expression to every portion of 
the ‘human face divine,” and makes that face 
lovely, though it be full of wrinkles, though the eye 
be dim, and the faculties are all of them more or less 
reminders that the inevitable change is nigh at hand. 
I ask my readers, the younger of them more 
especially, to summon from the past, or picture from 
the present, the countenance of some beloved whose 
expression is all beauty—the beauty that tells of love, 
thoughtfulness, affection, hope! 

But I must not give them a sermon instead of a 
story. My purpose is to convey a lesson how to grow 
old gracefully. It is a sad mistake to suppose that 
what is becoming in youth is fitting in age; that the 
dress, the manners, the ‘“ ways” of all kinds, may 
be the adornments of either. We know the fable of 
the donkey who, thinking to imitate the act of the 
pet dog, leaped into the lap of its mistress. Just 
as absurd would it be for the old to fancy they might 
do much that is appropriately done by the young. It 
is more easy to put old heads upon young shoulders 
than to give to the aged the aspect—internal or 
external—the seemly characteristics of the young. 

The anecdote I am about to relate was told to me 
long ago by a beautiful lady who passed from 
earth when / was young. It has been in my memory 
ever since: fixed there, indeed. It was, I think, of 
use to me then, and cannot but be useful to me now. 
May it so prove, both in youth and age, to those to 
whom I address myself. 

I had looked much longer than I was aware of at 
a picture which, of all the portraits I ever beheld, is, 
perhaps, the most lovely. It is of a woman in the 
prime, but not the pride, of beauty. I cannot tell what 
her age might have been when she sat to the great 
painter; I never thought of her age. I only know 
that the composition is a reality of exceeding 
sweetness, intelligence, and grace (with, it may be, a 
shadow of thoughtfulness that tells girlhood is quite 
passed). At this moment that pictured lady is before 
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me; ine full forehead, like an orb of snow, arched 
by the dark eyebrows, just of sufficient weight to 
temper the fire of eyes, which look as ifinspired with 
the ‘‘ light of love ’”’--eyes whose colour it would be 
impossible to define, but equally impossible to forget ; 
the nose small; the mouth full, but not large, with 
a peculiar expression strong in the promise of 
eloquence. You'long for the ‘‘ honey-breath” to 
divide those 

‘¢ Twin cherries, 

Whose every sound is music.” 

The throat, so round and swan-like, bends a little 
forward beneath that dark rich hair, and the simple 
flowers that adorn it are of sufficient importance to 
aid the unstudied grace of the whole figure; the 
hands resting together—the zreat Art master be- 
stowed on them the skill tiat was necessary to 
immortalise hiscanvas: they were the most beautiful 
hands I have ever seen. 

T had looked, as I have said, much longer than I 
was aware of, at this noble picture. I seem to see it 
now. The room in which it is hung is worthy of it; 
it is filled with those treasures of art and love that 
wealth alone can collect but taste only arrange. Yet 
the picture was to me all in all, nor did I perceive 
that its original was close to me until her sweet voice 
obliged me to turn round. Involuntarily my eye 
rested on the living woman, on her still beautiful but 
enlarged features—though when I felt the warm 
pressure of that hand, and sunned in the welcome 
of those unaltered eyes, I would not have exchanged 
the animate for the inanimate. She is, however, too 
quicksighted to be deceived. Ina moment she noted 
that I-had made a comparison between the picture 
and the person, and glancing at it with womanly 
feeling, she said, ‘‘ That was me.” 

‘« Js you,”’ was the natural reply; and as I write I 
can feel it was so. 

‘‘No, no,” she answered, ‘‘zas; I cannot believe 
in your 7s when I look there;” and she pointed to a 
mirror which showed a beautiful embonpoint, the 
head covered by a cap, and the bust shrouded to the 
very throat. “Time will do his worst with us all,” 
she continued, “ but I hold it to be a womanly per- 
fection to grow old gracefully. Did I ever tell you 
the story of the Venice Glass ?”’ 

** Never.” 

‘“‘T will tell it to you.” 

‘A young Italian, a Venetian by birth and educa- 
tion, and of exceeding beauty, married, and left her 
native land in the prime and glory of her youth. | 
Her husband held a high appointment at the Russian | 
court, and the southern lady felt the chill and rigour 
of the bleak north sadly at war with her health and 
charms. Years, nevertheless, passed swiftly; she | 
was greatly admired, but, like too many beauties, 
she had laid up but little store of mental treasure to 
enrich those hours which are sure to crumble our | 
beauties into dust, and must come if—if—we live | 
long enough! By degrees younger women eclipsed 
her radiance—she was considered passée. The bitter 
truth was long concealed from her by self-love; but 
its knowledge came at last; the idea of approaching 
age haunted her day and night. She looked on the 
various pictures taken when she was the ‘observed of 
all observers,’ and did not think she could he 
changed. 

_ “She looked in her glass. There were grey lines 
among the thinning glories of her hair, and the 
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liquid rouge was not of nature’s hue. Suddenly it 
occurred to her that the fault was in her looking. 
glass! Poor thing! she tried the finest Russian— 
aye, and Parisian, mirrors. They were all as untrue 
the one as the other. All conspired in a fatal league 
against her sovereign beauty. If she could but have 
conveyed from Venice the glass at which she dressed 
her when a girl, she could see how she really looked. 
That glass was true—all others false! She wrote to 
her beloved country and offered any money for the 
mirror, which upon her father’s death had been sold 
with the old furniture. Delays occurred, and she 
often spoke of, and still more frequently thought of, 
her Venice glass. The intimation even of a wrinkle 
was attributed to a flaw in the Russian reflector, and 
anxiety and ill-temper dimmed the lustre of her eyes, 
At last she received information that the precious relic 
was discovered, and would be forwarded immediately. 
With what anxiety did she watch its arrival! how 
carefully unpack her treasure! The frame was broken 
and tarnished, but the glass—the Venice glass—was 
hers again! A few moments elapsed before sho 
placed the companion of her youth, with trembling 
hands, in the most advantageous light. <A few 
minutes more before she dared to look into her oracle 
—before she ventured to read her doom. Her hour 
had arrived; she stood before her judge a faded 
beauty! Alas, for the ingratitude of women! The 
next chime of her golden timepiece marked the 
destruction of the object of her solicitude. Frantic 
with disappointment, she shivered it into frag- 
ments, while tears — proud, bitter tears—coursed 
each other over her cheeks. She looked down upon 
the fragments that were scattered on the floor, and 
each threw back the distorted image of her own face. 

‘“‘T longed to whisper, ‘The change, proud beauty, 
is the work of time; the Venice glass is faithful to 
the last.’”’ 
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CoNJUNCTIONS OF THE PLANETS IN 1880.—A rumour has 
been current for some time in relation to an alleged extraordinary 
conjunction of the principal planets in the year 1880, the baneful 
effects of which are to be felt in some remarkable manner on our 
own globe. We may at once state that there is very little 
foundation for such a rumour, for though there are .twelve 
planetary conjunctions during the year, there is only one which 
presents any special interest to the astronomer, and that is far 


| less attractive than the conjunction of Mars and Saturn on 


June 30, 1879, or many others wkich have taken place within 
the last few years. We have collected together the following 


| facts relating to these phenomena occurring in the coming year, 
| which may be of interest to our readers, and they may be relied 


upon as being correct. Mercury is in conjunction with Venus 
twice during the year, with Mars three times, with Jupiter three 
times, and with Saturn once. The more brilliant planet Venus 
isin conjunction with Mars on September 7, with Jupiter on 
April 16, and with Saturn on May 1. hese planetary conjunc- 
tions occur with about the same frequency in different years, as 
a result produced by the planets revolving round the sun in 
longer or shorter periods ; and it must be understood that these 
near approaches of the planetsare only apparent, for they appear 
to be together solely because they are viewed from the earth in 
the same direction or line of sight, while in reality they are 
separated from each other by hundreds of millions of miles, In 
1880, the most interesting of these conjunctions, or apparent 
near approaches, is that which may be observed on the morning 
of April 16, when Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter will form a 
small triangle in the constellation Pisces, one side of which, or 
the distance between Venus and Jupiter, will be about equal to 
the apparent diameter of the moon. The relative distances of 
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the three planets can be easily inferred from the accompanying 
diagram, which is drawn for the exact time of conjunction of 
Venus and Jupiter in right ascension, or 2.16 a.m. In Europe 
the three planets will be above the horizon before 5 a.m., but 
most probably at this hour the increasing daylight will be too 
strong to enable them to be observed with advantage by the naked 
eye. Near the eastern horizon of Southern India, Ceylon, and in 
all countries near the equator, where the twilight is of short dura- 
tion, they will, however, present a brilliant and interesting 
spectacle before sunrise. At the times of the remaining planetary 
conjunctions:in 1880, the planets will not be favourably situated 
for observation with the unassisted eye, and therefore they are 
not likely to create either a popular or scientific interest 
when they apprarently pass each other in their courses around 
the sun. 


Ricnt ASCENSION. 
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Relative positions of the planets Mercury, Venus, and Jupiter 
at the time of conjunction of Venus and Jupiter on the morning 
of April 16, 1880. 


Prickes.—The following list of prices is from the papers of a 
gentleman in Edinburgh. He evidently drew them up in order 
to show the wonderful rise in price between 1770 and 1808. We 
give them as affording curious contrast with prices in 1880 :— 


1770. 1808. 


ser 
oon 


A pair of ducks 
Agoose.. a 
Dozen living ducks ae 
Arump and leg of beef . 
8 stone and 12 Ib. beef .. 
9 pints of milk 
Amonth’s bread .. 
leg of mutton 
ldozen eggs 

A fowl 

A leg of veal 
Schickens .. 
4carts of coal 


A pair of ducks 

A goose... ee 
Dozen living ducks . 
A rump and boiling piece 
The same in 1808 .. os 
The same ., 

The same .. 

The same .. 

The same .. 

The same .. 

The same .. 

The same .. 

The same ,, 
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The ‘‘ cart” of coal is about a ton, we believe. Among mis- 
cellaneous notes we find lump sugar set down in 1770 at seven- 
pence halfpenny per pound. 


SPANISH PopuLAR EpucATIoN.—In a recent article from the 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” in Spain, we find the following 
statements : ‘‘ In the province of Granada, with a population of 
404,000 inhabitants, only 50,000 can either read or write. That 
Province, in obedience to the law of 1857, ought to have 677 
elementary schools, Their actual number does not exceed 499, 
and for these, as a rule, wretched buildings and incompetent 
teachers are provided ; the children frequenting the schools are 
about 29,000; and they are often turned out and allowed any 
number of holidays to enable the municipality to turn a penny 
by letting the school-houses for the purposes of masked balls 
and other shows or festivities, thus interfering with the pro- 
ficiency of the rising generation and encouraging idle habits 
among them. In this matter of popular education, as in all 
other branches of well-being, the northern districts of Spain 
offer a pleasing contrast to the southern provinces. While in 
that of Granada, as we have seen, 86 per cent. of the population 
are absolutely illiterate, in that of Alava 39 out of 100 can read 
and write : and the proportion is 35 per cent. in that of San- 
tander. Even these latter numbers, however, are far from con- 
soling ; and it is melancholy to think that in Spain—a country 
boasting of almost entire unity of faith, living at peace with her 
Church, and boasting so large a number of unattached—i.e., 








idle clergy—so little should be done for the culture, both intel- 
lectual and moral, of the lower classes. We know with what 
zeal and eagerness the Roman Catholic clergy stand upon their 
right of amply sharing, if not monopolising, the instruction of 
the people in England, in Belgium, in France, and wherever 
either the State or the rival denominations take upon them- 
selves the fulfilment of that most essential part of their duty. 
But in Spain as well as in Italy the priests for some thousand 
years had the minds of the faithful at their entire discretion, 
and yet their influence had never raised the intelligence of their 
flocks even to the present level of the benighted population of 
Granada,” 


MAnirora.—The glowing description by [Lord Dufferin of 
the prospects of Manitoba will be remembered, and had much 
influence as coming from so shrewd and enlightened a governor- 
general. Mr. Bridges, emigrants’ chaplain.at Liverpool, has 
lately received a letter from a clergyman in Manitoba, in which 
he says: ‘‘I have settled two or three townships in Eastern 
Canada with emigrants, and have sent 150 people to the great 
Saskatchewan. I have only been here (Emerson, Manitoba) one 
month, but Iam so delighted with country and climate that I 
determined to write to you and see if we could not together 
induce English Church tenant farmers to come out here... . . 
Any man that can command £200 sterling on his arrival in 
Emerson has every earthly security of becoming wealthy in five 
or ten years. . .. . All my people that I have settled in the 
country are very sanguine and glad that they came.” 


THe “Times” on SunpAy Onservance.—In a recent 
leading article the ‘‘ Times” says :—‘‘ The fact is that, in spite 
of the efforts of the Sunday Society and its friends, the people 
of this country seem to be very well content, on the whole, with 
the Sunday as it is. Its observance is not very logical nor 
consistent, nor, indeed, very elevating in many cases, but it 
serves its purpose as a common day of rest, for each man to do 
as he likes with, and that is what gives the institution its strength 
and permanence. The ordinary Englishman is now practically 
certain of one day of rest in the week, and he has a shrewd 
suspicion that if libraries and museums and other places of 
recreation and instruction were open the safeguards which secure 
his day of rest would one by one be removed, and he would find 
himself landed sooner or later in what is called ‘ the Continental 
Sunday.’ In that case competition would compel him to work 
for seven days instead of six, or else to fall behindhand in the 
race. We may regret on many grounds that this feeling should 
exist, and we have no desire to press unduly the argument 
commonly known as ‘the thin end of the wedge.’ But that 
the feeling does exist, and is very strongly entertained by the 
great body of Englishmen, and by none more strongly than by 
the working classes themselves, does not seem to admit of serious 
question.” 


Hoikar, MAwARrasAn oF INpDorE.—The following descrip- 
tion, by Mr. Val Prinsep, of the dressing up the Maharajah for 
his portrait, is amusing :—Tukaji Rao Holkar has been ill since 
Delhi; he has even now fever, the result of cold, and requested 
me to paint him as fat as he was at the Assemblage, rather than 
as heis now. He prides himself on his flesh, and can, they 
say, eat a whole wild boar unassisted at one meal! I must say 
I saw but little change in his vast bulk ; he looks a little greyer, 
but that may be that he has forgotten the dye this morning. 
However, he is certainly seedy, and that does not render his 
society or conversation any more fascinating. Holkar is the 
beaw ideal of arajah. He sits lolling about in his big chair 
while flies are brushed away by attendant slaves, and if his 
Rajahship leans back a cushion is put under head or elbow; in 
fact, a rajah for the Surrey Theatre—‘‘ the Great Mogul called 
Bello ”—the dream of one’s youth ; yet as sharp as a needle, and 
as cheeky and proud as the King of the Cannibal Isles with 
nothing on but a club and afew beads, The second day I went 
there the Rajah had to put on his jewels, and what a sight! It 
takes at least six men to dress him. ‘There is the Hereditary 
Master of the Jewels, an old man with spectacles, who puts 
them on with the care of a real artist, while four men stand 
round with trays, on which are displayed jewels worth I do not 
know how many lacs. ‘‘ What shall I wear?” says the Rajah. 
‘TI think this handsome.” And he holds up a kind of peacock 
made of diamonds and pearls. ‘‘ Yes, that will do.” And the 
peacock is ‘‘ offered up” to his head while he lazily turns from 
side to side, gazing with self-satisfied look into a glass, which 
originally cost eight annas (one shilling), and which, held by a 
sixth man, contrasts strangely with the jewels it is called on to 
reflect. Squalor and magnificence are found side by side in all 
these rajahs’ abodes. None of them have any sense of fitness— 
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in fact, no native has. ‘‘We won't put on these pearls,” cries 
the Maharajah, ‘‘for without them this looks more like a 
crown.” And this in India, the iand of caste, changeless 
through succeeding ages? Why, this man’s ancestor was a 
goatherd, and he himself, for all his airs, would cheerfully pay 
any sum of money to be considered a Rajpoot ; and while many 
Brahmins stand around with clasped hands, and probably his 
cook is of Brahminical caste, not one of them would eat with 
him, Rajah though he be. 


Pure WATER ror Drinkinc.—Mr. G. J. Symons, F.n.s., 
real a paper at the last meeting of the Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain which thus concluded : ‘‘ Several causes are tend- 
ing to render pure water increasingly scarce in this country. 
Our population is increasing at a rapid rate, and therefore more 
clean water is required and more water is dirtied every year, 
The moorlands, whence much of our best drinking water comes, 
are yearly being brought into cultivation (which means being 
treated with manures, etc., which will dissolve and run into the 
streams). Our rivers have, many of them, become rather sewers 
than rivers ; and, no matter how bright the effluent water of a 
sewage farm may be, it is hardly pleasant to be obliged to drink 
it. The tendency of our population to congregate in towns of 
great size renders the providing of an adequate supply of pure 
water for their use a matter of great difficulty and magnitude, 
and, as there seem very strong reasons against the supply of 
two qualities of water to each house, the total volume of water 
required for our large towns is enormous. There has, moreover, 
sprung up a sort of rivalry in the promotion of big schemes, and 
as there is no public department to look after the subject, and 


HERE was a 
storm last 
night; the 
minute gun 

Boomed like a 
knell along 
the startled 
shore ; 

Hither the tempest 

bore 

Weird cries which 
roused from slum- 
ber many a one: 

And yetso glorious- 
ly rose the sun, 

It might have been 

a dream and no- 

thing more. 





It might have 
been, but that the 
rocks were high, 

And where she foundered there the brave ship lay, 
Their own dismantled prey ; 

Majestic still, and as if loth to die, 

Rearing her riven mast against a sky 


Bright with the dappled clouds of early day. 


Down cameo the fisher-folk, awestruck and sad, 

They saw the sun-kissed ripples round her glide, 
And men and women sighed ; 

But the fair morning made the children glad ; 

For them the distant wreck small meaning had, 

Until one simple token they espied. 





Wait from the Wreck, 
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the decisions are given by Private Bill Committees, who nevor 
have the national bearing of the scheme brought before them 
the result is that the rich and the venturesome have it all their 
own way, and the committees hand over to them in perpetuity 
stores of water which, under a wiser régime, would be duly 
administered for the benefit of the nation at large.” : 


Ocropus Crimpinc Trees.—Mr. W. Wyatt Gill, in his 
valuable and interesting book on the Pacific, ‘* Life in th 
Southern Isles,” stated that the Octopus occasionally climbed 
trees to eat the fruit. Mr. Henry Lee, F.z.s., an authority on 
this class of animals, thought Mr. Gill must be mistaken in thi, 
statement, as no one had hinted at such a thing except oll 
Aristotle. He asked Mr. Gill to make inquiry on returning to the 
Pacific. Mr. Gill has just sent a letter fully confirming his pre. 
vious statement, attested by many native eye-witnesses, students 
and missionaries, who had no object in inventing such a story, 
The tree is a species of pandanus, of which there are three repre- 
sentatives in the Hervey group of islands. The screw pino 
(Pandanus odoratissimus) has scented flowers on the male tree 
and hard fruit on the female tree. It is for this flower that the 
octopus climbs, attracted probably by the scent. So Aristotls 
wus right after all. It is notable how often his observations are 
wilied by modern science and research. Ina recent number 
of ‘‘ Nature” is a paper by Professor Huxley ‘‘ On certain errors 
respecting the structure of the heart attributed to Aristotle.” 
In this paper Professor Huxley says of the Historia Animalium: 
‘‘As a whole it is a most notable production, full of accurate 
information, and of extremely acute generalisation of the obser- 
vations accumulated by naturalists up to that time.” 





Only a wave-worn doll! which mutely brings 

Tidings of death that spared not innocence, 
But ruthless dragged it hence. 

There is a time when the most trifling things 

Speak to the heart, and touch its inner springs 

With a strange power, a piteous eloquence. 


So these poor puppet lips have much to say, 
Even the children know their story well ; 

Do they not dumbly tell 
Of other lips, more rigid now than they ? 
Lips that were laughter-loving yesterday, 
O’erwhelmed and buried in the treacherous swell. 


Ocean! Thou dost resemble cruel earth ; 

Thy wiles our dearest and our best destroy ; 
They stifle hope and joy, 

Then hide the act with mockery of mirth. 

Thou takest that which hath the greater worth, 

Thou givest back, perchance, a broken toy. 


And there are those who in the dark abyss 

Of a more mighty, more mysterious sea, 
Bounding eternity, 

Wrecked all too soon, their goal untimely miss; 

They leave behind them some such waif as this, 

And only ruin marks their memory. 


Alas, for lives thus wasted! lives laid low, 
Ensnared by sudden terror of the night. 

God claimeth as a right 
That for our time we something better show. 
Earth’s hoarded baubles crumble ere we go; 
Good deeds alone are lasting in His sight. 
G. 


8. E. 





